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RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION—DISCUSSION 

Emily Gbeene Balch: Professor Fairchild's interesting pro- 
posal strikes at the very heart of the problem which immigration 
now presents to the United States. 

The arguments for the restriction of immigration used to be 
of such a sort and presented in such a manner that every one who 
knew immigrants at first-hand in any all-round way at once flew 
to arms to repel the exaggerated charges of ignorance, pauperism, 
crime, and general undesirableness which were urged as the basis 
of a restriction policy. 

But students of the problem, and I include at the head of the 
list the late Commission on Immigration, have come to face the 
question mainly from the point of view of the standard of wages ; 
the practical humanitarian and the theoretical sociologist here 
meet on common ground. 

For some time I had been rousing the amusement or scorn of 
such of my acquaintances as I dared approach on the subject by 
saying that what we needed was not to forbid but to require an 
employment contract on admission to the country. I did not 
then know that Canada to a large extent does just this. 

To this idea Mr. Paul Kellogg in the Survey added the idea of 
a minimum wage requirement, and now Professor Fairchild pre- 
sents us with a very original and somewhat elaborated scheme 
nlong the same general lines. I fancy this scheme will need some 
further consideration and some recasting before it will achieve 
practicability, but I believe it is on the right lines and that to 
some such policy we must come. As soon as this is widely enough 
understood the practical machinery can be devised to effect the 
desired end. 

As my time will not suffice to discuss this in full, I will use my 
opportunity rather to suggest certain subsidiary but, I believe, 
immediately practicable measures which, while not solving the 
main difficulty of the flooding of the employment market, would 
at least lessen the pressure and at the same time lessen the hard- 
ships of the immigrant. 

I do not include the illiteracy test among the measures that I 
desire, because I believe that it would effect exclusion along a line 
that would cause great hardship and that is not coincident with 
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desirability and undesirability from our point of view. The miner 
who can not read Ruthenian and whose son came over from Har- 
vard recently to consult me about the social work that he wants 
to do among his people in Pennsylvania was better stuff and bet- 
ter fitted to prosper in America than the unsuccessful "intellectual 
proletariat" who come to America to recoup their failure at home. 
Of course I am citing an exceptional case, but I believe that it is 
a fact that most Americans have an entirely false conception of 
the real significance of peasant illiteracy, which need not connote 
a lack of either energy or intelligence. The advantage, too, 
when here, of the ability to read and write in a foreign language 
is vastly overrated and the barrier that it sets up to assimilation 
is quite overlooked. 

Now as positive proposals I should like to bring forward the 
following. 

I. As to distribution. While I believe that on this point also 
there is a great deal of misconception of the facts and that the 
bulk of our immigration flows rapidly and surely to those points 
where it is demanded by employers, "congesting" mainly where 
the opportunities to employment are congested, yet, even if this 
be granted, there is a certain degree of overabundance of immi- 
grant labor nearer the ports of entry, and of undersupply at 
points remoter and more expensive to reach. It ought to be pos- 
sible to equalize the supply in different points of the country and 
to protect the ports of entry and their environs by some device. For 
instance, we might compel steamship companies to sell trans- 
atlantic westbound tickets which in all cases covered transportation 
to any point in the country. The companies would soon learn 
what price to ask in order to recoup themselves for the transpor- 
tation expense which they found themselves, in practice, obliged 
to pay on behalf of the immigrant. The passenger who stayed 
in New York would help to pay for the passenger who went to 
Montana ; there would be no financial inducement to congestion at 
any point. It is comparable to the policy that is followed by the 
post office. 

The same object might be gained a little differently by impos- 
ing a head tax covering the expense of transportation to any point 
within the United States. Suppose the maximum expense were 
$50, my suggestion would be that every immigrant should be 
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taxed $50, less a rebate equivalent to his transportation to his 
objective point. This would be equivalent to taxing all $50, and 
giving to all free transportation to any point desired. This plan 
would cost immigrants more than the other plan and would 
leave a surplus in the hands of the government (unless, indeed, 
the tax were set, not at the maximum, but at the average cost of 
transportation desired) . 

II. Insurance of return. The most tragic figures among our 
immigrants are those who want to return but cannot afford to 
do so. Their presence here is bad for them and bad for us. Why 
should we not require the steamship companies to sell only round 
trip tickets, the return passage to be good indefinitely? This 
they could afford to do at much less than double the cost of the 
one-way fare, as many return passages would never be called for. 
Or here again the device of a head tax ensuring return passage 
at government expense might be a simpler and safer way to 
secure the same end. In either case the labor supply would flow 
out at least as easily as it now flows in — to the benefit of all con- 
cerned, especially in times of industrial depression and wide- 
spread unemployment. 

III. Abolition of the steerage. This is a subject on which I 
could enlarge if time allowed. What is obvious to me is that the 
steerage, as we know it, should be wiped out and that the conditions 
that we associate with second-class passage (and which are now 
provided for immigrants on some vessels) should be required every- 
where. 

IV. Reserved accommodations. Few people realize the game 
that is played on immigrants under existing conditions, how the 
places on the quicker vessels are oversold and the excess of pas- 
sengers held over to the next and slower sailing, and what are the 
resulting distress and hardship. The companies, indeed, pay board, 
so far as I know, during the period of enforced waiting, but the 
immigrants' plans for being met on arrival and all their arrange- 
ments are upset by the unforeseen detention. Miss Addams tells 
from her Hull House experience of instances of suicide and in- 
sanity due to the distress caused in such cases, when, for instance, 
a man waits on the dock but fails to find the expected daughter, 
or a wife waiting in Bremen with a brood of children is eaten up 
with anxiety wondering what the husband will do when he does 
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not find them among the arrivals on the ship on which she was 
to come. It would be very easy to require the companies to sell 
numbered and reserved places. 

All of these measures would tend to make immigration more 
expensive, and, from the point of view of our interests at least, 
this seems to me an advantage. It is a natural and to some degree 
a self-adjusting form of restriction. The increase of expense 
would not, however, be arbitrary and the full amount of the in- 
crease ought to accrue to the immigrants' own advantage. 

V. United States matrons and inspectors on immigrant vessels. 
This is one of the recommendations of the Commission on Im- 
migration and it is to be hoped that it may be speedily enacted as 
it is a very much needed safeguard both for unprotected and in- 
experienced travelers and for the country. I believe that it would 
be of considerable help in stemming the so-called white slave 
traffic. 

VI. Appeal in all cases of debarment. At present where an 
immigrant is debarred on physical grounds no discretion is al- 
lowed to our immigration officials, neither is any appeal permit- 
ted. The rules work with an absolutely appallingly mechanical 
and unintelligent automatism. Results as grotesque as they are 
cruel are the consequence. I have haunted the immigration offices 
a good deal and I have never seen any cruelty but that of the law 
itself, the stupid severity of which in particular cases the officials 
can do nothing to mitigate. In most fields of regulation some 
safety valve is provided — equity proceedings, executive clemency, 
or, at the least, appeal. Here, where the victims are to all intents 
dumb and powerless, this is not so. I have seen an immigrant 
mother fainting as she was separated from her little child, hastily 
certified to be feeble-minded. No power on earth, not the Presi- 
dent himself, can interfere in such cases. To allow an appeal is 
the least that we should do. 

All of these suggestions, as I began by saying, are minor mat- 
ters compared to the question, raised by Professor Fairchild, of 
direct protection to American wage standards, but I believe that 
they deserve consideration on their merits. 

W. F. Willcox: I thoroughly concur in the opinion of Pro- 
fessor Fairchild that an agreement regarding the evils to be 
remedied should be sought before discussing remedial measures. 
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For this reason I shall confine myself to examining the "chief ob- 
jections to the present immigration situation" as stated in the 
first part of this paper. 

1. His first objection is that of numbers. We are told that 
"a million a year. . . .is more than this country can safely look 
after." 

In only four of the ten years 1900-1910 did the reported num- 
ber of immigrants exceed one million. The ten year total was less 
than 8,800,000, or an annual average of seven-eights of a million. 
But this does not exclude those leaving our shores. For the last 
three years of the decade the number of departing aliens was as- 
certained and by deducting them from the alien arrivals the Bu- 
reau approximates the net annual increase due to immigration. 
That net increase was only 61 per cent of the gross immigration. 
If we assume that the net increase from immigration during the 
whole decade 1900-1910 bore the same relation to the number of 
immigrants, then the net additions during the decade would be 
5,365,000, or about 536,000 a year. 

The net addition due to ten years of immigration may also be 
estimated in another way from the results of the last two censuses. 
In 1900 there were ten and one-third million residents of the United 
States who had been born in foreign countries, nearly 99 per 
cent of whom were white. The death rate in 1900 of about two- 
thirds of these, that is, the foreign-born whites residing in the 
registration area, is known. It was 19.4 per 1000. If the num- 
ber of foreign-born in the United States in 1900 be multiplied by 
this death rate, the estimated deaths subtracted, and the same 
process repeated nine times, the final result, eight and one-half 
million, is the estimated number of survivors in 1910 of those im- 
migrants who were here in 1900. The number of foreign-born 
whites enumerated in 1910 and the total number of Negroes, In- 
dians, Chinese, and Japanese in the country have been announced. 
The number of foreign-born colored of each class may be estimat- 
ed by using the per cent of foreign-born in that class in 1900. 
The total foreign-born then in 1910 was fifteen and one-half mil- 
lion. The difference between this number and the survivors of 
the foreign-born here in 1900 is 5,000,000. This is a first approx- 
imation to the net addition to our population from the immigra- 
tion of the decade, 1900-1910. But these immigrants also have 
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suffered losses by death. I assume that they have been in the 
country on the average five years and that their death rate has 
been 19.4. The number of immigrants requisite to leave 5,000,- 
000 survivors at the end of five years would be 5,516,000, or 552,- 
000 a year. Thus one method of estimating the net annual increase 
from immigration, 1900-1910, yields 536,000 and the other method 
552,000. It seems safe to say that it has not been over 600,000 
and consequently that the estimate of "a million a year" exceeds 
the probable number by about two-thirds. 

But a country's power of assimilation might be held to vary, 
other things equal, with its population. If we compare the net 
immigration during the last decade as just estimated with the 
population of the country in 1900, the resulting ratio of 72 im- 
migrants to each 1000 total population, although greater than 
the ratio of gross immigration to population in the preceding dec- 
ade, was less than that ratio in any decade of the half century 
between 1840 and 1890. During the decades 1841-50 and 1851- 
60 there were probably very few birds of passage, and gross and 
net immigration must have been nearly identical. Relative to 
the population of this country the net immigration into the United 
States 1900-1910 was less than the gross immigration in the dec- 
ades 1841-50, 1851-60, or 1881-90 and about the same as the 
gross immigration in 1861-70 and 1871-80. 

I have dwelt upon this objection because it is the only one which 
can be tested by the results of the census of 1910 so far published. 
2. Another of these eight objections is that "the immigrants 
are poorly assimilated or not assimilated at all." Here I would 
ask for the evidence. But not content with that, may I offer one 
or two opposing considerations? In 1890 among the foreign-born 
whites at least ten years of age 15.6 per cent were reported as un- 
able to speak English; in 1900 the proportion had fallen to 12.2 
per cent. Perhaps the quality of our English is being debased but 
in that decade at least we were not becoming a more polyglot 
people as the result of immigration. 

There were nearly six and one-half million persons of foreign 
birth in the United States in 1900 who had come from countries 
where English was not spoken. Of these more than four-fifths 
(81.2 per cent) were reported as able to speak English. The 
number unable to speak English was about equal, apparently, to 
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the number who had come from a country where English was not 
spoken and had been in the United States less than eight years. 
In other words, it takes an immigrant who can not speak English 
when he arrives apparently about eight years on the average to 
learn enough of the language to claim that he speaks it. In the 
second generation the process is practically completed, for, if my 
estimates are correct, nearly 99 per cent of the children born in 
this country of immigrants from countries where English is not 
spoken and at least ten years old in 1900 claimed to speak Eng- 
lish. 

These inferences, be it remembered, are drawn from a census 
now eleven years old. Since 1900 the pendulum may have been 
moving in the opposite direction, but about that we cannot speak 
with confidence. 

Much fear has been expressed lest our immigrants should lower 
the level of general education. The illiteracy of most illiterate 
immigrants is a characteristic of the country from which they 
come and not primarily of the persons. So far as census figures 
tell, the class with the smallest proportion of illiterates is the 
children of our immigrants. Thus among the children ten to 
fourteen years of age born of our native white stock 44 in 1000 
cannot write; among the children of our immigrants of the same 
age only 9 in 1000 cannot write. No doubt this is due largely to 
the fact that both immigrants and schools are more abundant in 
the North than in the South and in the cities than in the country. 
But who shall say that the immigrants do not avoid the South and 
the country districts largely because they desire for themselves and 
above all for their children the educational advantages and other 
opportunities which are still found mainly in our cities and our 
northern states? I do not believe that our immigrants as a class 
need the help or the interference of government. Many of them 
have come to this country to escape a well meant but fretting and 
harmful control on the part of those in power. 

3. I come now to consider the statement that "immigration 
seriously increases the amount of pauperism and crime in the 
United States." I grant that the 13,000,000 foreign-born add 
to the amount of pauperism and crime. To make an effective ar- 
gument the word amount should be changed to proportion and I 
assume that this is meant. Do the foreign-born population con- 
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tribute disproportionately to the crime and pauperism of the 
country ? 

There is little time to go into the evidence on this point. I may 
say, however, that I have found nothing to prove that the foreign- 
born contribute more largely to the almshouse population or the 
prison population than do the native whites of the same sex and 
age residing in the same part of the country. What indirect evi- 
dence there is points in the other way. Certainly a proper allow- 
ance for the lower average income of the foreign-born would suffi- 
ciently explain a slight tendency, and if there is any tendency of 
the sort I believe it to be a slight one, towards a larger proportion 
of foreign-born in the almshouse population than in the popula- 
tion outside. As to crime, when attention is confined to major 
or serious offenses, the proportion of foreign-born whites commit- 
ted to prison is almost exactly the same as the proportion of 
native whites of the same age. 

The objections that immigration is created or fostered from 
motives of private gain, that many immigrants enter the coun- 
try as conscious lawbreakers and that immigration is of no benefit 
to foreign nations, must be passed for lack of time. 

Lastly, a word regarding the objection that the immigrants 
are poorly distributed. The results of the preceding census I 
examined in an article on "The Distribution of Immigrants," the 
main conclusions of which still seem to me sound. But doubtless 
they will not apply without considerable modification to the wide- 
ly different conditions of the following decade. The distribution 
of the foreign-born, like that of the native population, is deter- 
mined by the interplay of motives, largely economic, inviting to a 
change of residence, and other motives, among which human in- 
ertia is important, leading to a retention of the present abode. 
The foreign-bom population is probably more migratory within 
the country than the native population, and responds more quick- 
ly to the suggestions of economic or other advantage. On the 
other hand this class probably has fewer and less trustworthy 
sources of information than the native population. I see little 
objection to the government's gathering reports and disseminating 
news for the purpose of aiding in the wise distribution of our 
population whether native or of foreign birth, but I do not an- 
ticipate much effect from such governmental activities. On the 
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other hand, to abandon our traditional policy of allowing free 
migration within the country, to substitute for it a policy of forced 
migration and apparently of compulsory residence at the spot 
assigned, to apply this new policy to our foreign-born residents 
and not to the natives, seems to me a most dangerous solution of 
a difficulty that is largely imaginary. What is the evidence that 
it is not to the advantage of our recent immigrants to stay as long 
as they do in the northeastern states and the large cities where 
people of their own kind are congregated and can help far more 
effectively than the government their first steps towards American 
citizenship ? 

The one serious objection to present immigration is its menace 
to American standards of wages and of living. The cost of rear- 
ing children in the United States is rapidly rising. In many, 
perhaps in most, cases it is simpler, speedier, and cheaper to im- 
port labor than to breed it. The arguments in favor of restric- 
tion for this reason are strengthening with the increasing cost of 
living and of rearing children. The time may have come for more 
radical methods of restriction. In that case a heavy increase of the 
head tax so as to make the cost of producing laborers in other 
countries and importing them into the United States more nearly 
equal to what it now costs to rear children for the labor market 
in the United States itself seems to me the simplest and best 
method of protecting our wage-earning class from debasing com- 
petition. 

Jebemiah W. Jenks: I am in entire sympathy with the general 
spirit of Professor Fairchild's paper, but doubt the practicability 
of putting his recommendations into force for the present. 

I believe it necessary, in order to maintain the standard of liv- 
ing of the American workingmen, to employ some added restrict- 
ive measures for the admission of immigrants. This restriction is 
necessary for the welfare of the immigrants who are already here, 
as well as for the American working classes, and I believe it im- 
portant also for the uplift of the working classes in Europe. 

I have strong sympathy with the view taken by Miss Balch re- 
garding the desirability of improving the condition of the immi- 
grants in this country in every way possible, by teaching English, 
personal hygiene, the principles of citizenship, and other similar 
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topics. I also agree with Miss Balch that the reading and writing 
test for immigrants has in it many elements that are unsatisfact- 
ory. The essential point is this: Any test that can be applied 
will do injustice in individual cases. It is essential 
that any test be one that is practicable in actual administration, 
that it do as little injustice as possible, and that it be effective. 
The Immigration Commission pronounced the reading and writ- 
ing test the "most feasible" of any single test, largely because it 
seems to be the one that is likely to be adopted by Congress. It 
has already, at different times, passed both Houses of Congress 
more than once, and in one instance was stopped only by 
the veto of President Cleveland. No other test seemed likely to 
be passed by Congress. It is extremely desirable that there be 
a positive check to immigration. This seemed the surest test as 
regards likelihood of Congressional action and would probably 
do as little injustice as any that could be proposed. 

I wish to call attention also to the emphasis which the Immi- 
gration Commission placed upon a proper distribution of the im- 
migrants into the rural sections. However, it seems to me that 
it is not practicable to take such immigrants from the port of 
landing, as more than 95 per cent have their destination already 
fixed before reaching this country. It is more practical to give 
information to immigrants who have been here for several years 
in the industrial centres, and who have already accumulated money 
which could be used in the purchase of agricultural land. 

I deplore the feeling of race prejudice which sometimes mani- 
fests itself, and think this should not be allowed to become a 
factor in our judgment. Nevertheless, this prejudice is a fact, 
political and social, which can not be ignored in any scientific or 
practical discussion of the question. 

Max J. Kohlee: Discussion of Professor Fairchild's proposed 
method of restricting immigration, though novel and interesting, is 
unprofitable, since it involves the very improbable repeal of our 
contract labor laws. It is also quite impracticable and would vio- 
late treaty faith and established national policy. The importance 
of "distribution" as a factor in the immigration question was, 
however, properly emphasized; thereby substantially all the diffi- 
culties of the problem would disappear, for it is still true, as 
proved by Edward Atkinson some years ago, 1 that we have 

x Ferum, May, 1892. 
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"incalculable room for immigrants." The last census shows 
our average density to be only 38 persons per square mile, and 
while our population increase was 20 per cent as a whole over 
1900, there was an actual decrease in Iowa, for instance, — the in- 
crease going to our most prosperous states, roughly speaking, 
which were the very ones which receive the largest number of immi- 
grants. Chief among successful organized efforts at distribution is 
the Jewish Industrial Removal Office, originally organized by the 
Baron de Hirsch Fund, of which I am a trustee. This organization 
has removed about 60,000 Jews from the large congested cities 
during the past eleven years, and settled them in 1326 cities and 
towns, while this has led to many additional removals to these 
same new centres of attraction, by settlers acting at their own in- 
stance. This removal has been accomplished through volunteer 
committees of charitably disposed persons and a few salaried 
agents, located in the various districts involved and thus able to 
familiarize themselves day by day with their requirements. It is 
largely upon this project that the "Information Division" of our 
National Immigration Bureau was patterned in 1907. The new 
"National Conference of Immigration, Land and Labor Officials" 
just organized in New York, is also very promising ; it aims at se- 
curing the cooperation of federal and state officials in the various 
localities in effectuating such schemes of distribution throughout 
the country. So also the collection of letters gathered by the 
National Board of Trade early in 1907 through Mr. John J. D. 
Trenor, chiefly from the governors and boards of trade of our 
various states, and printed in the Hearings of the House Com- 
mittee on Immigration of 1910, shows clearly that opportunities 
for new immigrants exist almost all over the country. The same is 
true of recent conferences of governors. 

Another interesting and valuable experiment to effectuate dis- 
tribution from abroad, before the individual locates himself in the 
congested cities, is the so-called "Galveston Experiment," under- 
taken by the Jewish Immigrants Information Bureau of Galves- 
ton, organized in 1907 by Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, which appeals in 
Russia to Jews intending to emigrate to America, and induces 
them to go to Galveston direct by the Lloyd steamers sailing for 
that port, instead of going to New York. Assurances are given 
to the selected immigrants abroad that positions will be found for 
them in places west of the Mississippi, and, on arrival at Galves- 
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ton, they are thus distributed. Several thousand immigrants 
have thus been directly placed in the interior. It should be no- 
ticed that the Bureau does not act as agent for employers, but 
consults the interests of the immigrant and the country at large 
merely, and no positions are secured in advance. 

The claim is often made that we have an oversupply of un- 
skilled labor in this country today, and the report of the Immigra- 
tion Commission is often invoked as establishing this fact, but its 
investigations, as distinguished from a few unjustified conclusions, 
make quite uniformly in favor of immigration. The Commission 
did not find that wages have decreased, but the contrary, though 
it claimed that employment is not uniform, and that American 
standards of living are supposed to be in danger. Neither as- 
sumption seems warranted. Substantially all the field work of the 
Commission, on which these inferences were based, was conducted 
in 1907-8 in the midst of the panic, when employment was slack, 
proving nothing. Nor is the bituminous coal-mine industry of 
western Pennsylvania, where confirmation for this theory was 
sought, at all typical, although even there, despite the abnormal 
conditions, wages did not decrease. Affirmative action by states 
is doubtless called for, to improve housing and other conditions, 
particularly at such interior points, for the Commission reported 
that in the large congested cities, where most of the evils of im- 
migration were expected to be encountered, there were relatively 
slight signs of overcrowding, poor housing and low standards of 
living, thanks largely to recent tenement house reform, improved 
transit facilities, civic reform and the like, there. It is a remark- 
able fact that the representatives in Congress of the so-called con- 
gested sections, which are supposed to be experiencing most acute- 
ly the evils of immigration, such as New York, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, Chicago, and even parts of Boston, are almost unanimous- 
ly opposed to restrictive legislation. The opposition to immigra- 
tion comes almost wholly from New England, and the South and 
other sparsely settled sections with few immigrant settlers. The 
anti-immigration feeling has been largely artificially stimulated. 

In fact, the immigrant laborer is indispensable to our economic 
progress today, and we can rely upon no one else to build our 
houses, railroads and subways, and mine our ores for us. The 
effect of immigration upon native labor has, moreover, been 
well described as "forcing the American laborer up, not down." 
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Nor is inaction in the matter of new legislation deciding against 
restriction. Our laws at present exclude the physically and moral- 
ly diseased, the paupers and those likely to become paupers, the 
anarchist, and the contract laborer. During the fiscal year 1910 
an army of over 24,000 were actually deported after arriving here, 
while the Immigration Commission reports that fully four times 
as many are barred abroad annually on applying for tickets, as a 
result of the medical examinations there, and incalculable hun- 
dreds of thousands more are prevented annually from immigra- 
ting by such reports. Nor is it true that the annual increase of 
immigration is approximately a million a year, for the hundreds 
of thousands of departing aliens are ignored. In fact, as Secre- 
tary Straus well pointed out, our immigration stream is largely 
self-regulating, decreasing with bad times here, both with respect 
to decrease of the incoming tide and increase of the outgoing 
stream of aliens. The enormous alien immigration of 1907 of 
1,285,000 persons fell in the fiscal year 1908 to 782,870 alien 
immigrant arrivals, while 395,073 immigrant aliens departed. 
The number of net arrivals was approximately only 500,000 for 
1911. 

Particular suggested expedients for restriction are all either 
objectionable and dangerous, or useless. Chief of these is the so- 
called literacy test. The able veto message of President Cleveland 
of a similar bill in 1897 still contains convincing arguments 
against this expedient, while Secretary Nagel, the head of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, has publicly disapproved 
of it, as did also his predecessor, Secretary Straus, and leaders of 
public opinion like President Eliot, President Schurman, Carl 
Schurz, and others. It would penalize those unfortunately de- 
prived of schooling abroad, who often are the chief victims of 
intolerable persecution, and rush to seize our superior opportuni- 
ties for education here, immediately after arrival. We have prop- 
erly forbidden the naturalization of the unlettered, but that prohi- 
bition should not apply to immigration. Moreover, it 
would arbitrarily exclude the manual labor which we need most, 
and which our own country does not adequately supply. During 
the fiscal year 1910, 300,000 of our alien immigrants out of the 
million arrivals were, for example, farmers and farm laborers, 
besides their wives and young children. It requires no argument 
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to show that a man with book learning is not likely to take up 
farm labor, so that a very large number of farm laborers — whom 
we need most — would be the first to be excluded by such a law. 
Time does not permit considering all the other suggested modes 
of restriction; they would be oppressive, yet easily evadable. 
The plans to exclude unskilled laborers unaccompanied by wives 
or families, and to levy the head tax so as to discriminate in favor 
of men accompanied by their families, would be unjust and unwise, 
and would tend to supersede the present salutary practice of hav- 
ing heads of families come over in advance of their families and 
prepare a home for them first, instead of handicapping themselves 
seriously thus at the start in new and untried surroundings. 

The proposed limitation of the number of immigrants of each 
race would be very harsh and arbitrary, utterly un-American, 
and violative of nearly all our treaties, as well as probably un- 
constitutional. The Immigration Commission has unfortunately 
encouraged such race discriminations by its treatment of the 
general question and some of its suggested remedies. Treaties 
welcoming all subjects here would be none the less violated, because 
all nations would be thus discriminated against. We recognized 
this fact by the veto of Chinese exclusion acts, and the opposi- 
tion to Japanese exclusion, in advance of international arrange- 
ments therefor. The question is, of course, quite different from 
one which arises with respect to exclusion of inherently objection- 
able diseased persons, paupers and criminals, under an exercise of 
the police power. The Immigration Commission roughly dis- 
tinguishes between the "old immigration," which arrived before 
1881 and was chiefly from northern and western Europe, and the 
present, so-called, "new immigration," 81 per cent of which is 
from southern and eastern Europe. To strengthen the contrast, 
it is claimed that an economic motive is today the chief ground for 
immigration, though we are not enlightened as to the identity of 
the alleged religious and political persecutions which are sup- 
posed to have caused most of the "old immigration" during the dec- 
ades before 1881; while on the other hand, it is difficult in all his- 
tory to find more bitter religious persecutions than those sustained 
by the Russian and Roumanian Jews, or harsher political persecu- 
tions than the Finns now experience. The contention that the 
new immigrants are less easily assimilable than the old were, is 
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pure assumption. It overlooks the facts that we have been rap- 
idly assimilating these very immigrants for years, and similar ob- 
jections were pressed in vain against the old immigrants. More- 
over, our machinery for Americanization today is tenfold as great 
as it was before 1881, so that Americanization takes place in gen- 
eral more, not less, rapidly, than before, despite greater differences 
in language and race stock. Our newly established immigrant aid 
societies, our schools and lecture-halls, our civic classes, our press, 
our political organizations and clubs, our labor unions and tene- 
ment house laws and laws fixing hours of labor, all prove this, as 
James Bryce has just well pointed out in his new edition of the 
American Commonwealth. 

To attempt, in the light of these facts, to establish relative 
standards of race value, to the detriment of the new immigration, 
is purely unwarranted assumption, especially in the light of Pro- 
fessor Boas' interesting demonstration that even the most pro- 
nounced physical indications of race differences, the shape of the 
skull, are rapidly lost by immigrants born here. Until recently, 
particularly in this country, dating its history from the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence, Burke's famous statement 
was accepted with respect to attempting to draw an indictment 
against a whole people. Such pseudo-science was ably ridiculed 
by Professor Royce, in his study of "Race Questions and Pro- 
vincialism," as dignifying race antipathies by giving them names, 
find then regarding the antipathies named as sacred because they 
have a name. President Roosevelt ably deprecated drawing such 
race lines in regulating immigration in his message of 1905, where 
he said: "We cannot afford to pay heed to whether he is of one 
creed or another, of one nation or another. . . .What we should 
desire to find out is the individual quality of the individual man." 
Curiously enough, we have an interesting comparative study of 
race values of immigrants, which is based upon investigation, and 
not mere assumption, in Bushee's Ethnic Factorv in the Popula- 
tion of Boston; 2 this places the assimilative value of the English 
and Irish immigrant relatively low, compared to some other nation- 
plities. He says of the English (p. 153) : "The interest which 
the British and the British Americans take in our political life is 
small, even when compared with the interest shown by those im- 
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migrants who have to learn the English language The Eng- 
lish mix, but do not assimilate." 

To conclude, then, it is submitted that nothing justifies the 
view that we should depart from our "Open Door" policy, which 
Jefferson so ably advocated in his message of 1801 by the fa- 
mous rhetorical question : "Shall oppressed humanity find no 
asylum on this globe?" If our true interests demanded further 
restriction, all loyal Americans should support such demands, 
but it still remains true in the language of the poet: "It blcsseth 
him who gives and him who takes" welcome into this our land of 
splendid opportunity! 

J. W. Jenks: The Immigration Commission, in reaching its 
conclusions regarding the standard of living, has not been misled 
by the fact that the investigation was made in the year following 
the panic of 1907. The history of the development of each in- 
dustry has been kept in mind, and, moreover, due allowance has 
been made for any immediate effect of the panic, such as that 
suggested by Mr. Kohler. Persons who are controverting the 
conclusions and recommendations of the Immigration Commission 
should keep this fact in mind. The Commission's figures are trust- 
worthy and the Commission has not been so short-sighted as to be 
misled by the date at which the investigation was made. More- 
over, in reply to Mr. Kohler, let me say that, although the Com- 
mission for scientific reasons has found it necessary, in making its 
investigations, to recognize the different racial elements, in its 
recommendations it has not, as Mr. Kohler intimated, made rec- 
ommendations for exclusion along racial lines, further than to 
suggest that no amendment be made in our regulations regarding 
the Chinese and Japanese. It has rather taken the opposite view, 
that any discrimination made should be on personal rather than 
on racial grounds. 



